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In  1878 George Eastman, a clerk in a
Rochester (N. Y.) savings bank, learned
how to make photographs from a local
photographer  at  a  cost  of  $5    for  the
lessons ; but he was not
enthusiastic over the load
that had to be carried,
nor the labor and pains
involved.    He chanced,
however, to read an arti-
cle in an English maga-
zine on the possibilities
of replacing the wet plate
with a gelatine dry plate,
and he experimented in
his spare time and even-
tually discovered a coat
of   gelatine   and   silver "
bromide that had all the
necessary   photographic
qualities.     His achieve-
ment was contemporary
with  that  of the  com-
mercial production of dry
plates in England.

Although the wet plate
was scrapped, so far as
the amateur photogra-
pher was concerned, by
the invention of the dry-
plate process, it was in no
sense superseded for cer-
tain technical purposes.
It is used in photo-en-
graving and photo-1 ithog-
raphy almost exclusively
today. The dry plate,
however, made it possible
for the enthusiastic ama-
teur to arm himself with
the material for a dozen
or more exposures in a
very compact set of plate
holders, and await his
return to his dark room
before development was

necessary.   But even the ____
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dry plate did not really bring photography
within the reach of the amateur, on
account of the bulk and weight of the
plates to be carried. Professional photog-

raphers remained by far the largest users
of the new dry plate, and the real solution
of  the  amateur  photographer's  problem
pointed to a flexible, light,  unbreakable
base which should carry
the sensitive silver emul-
sion.

Research on the part
of Mr. Eastman and
William H. Walker led
to the manufacture of
rolled film of coated
paper to which the sen-
sitized emulsion had been
applied. This paper film,
however, had the serious
disadvantage that, even
though it was greased
to make it more trans-
parent, the grain of the
paper showed when the
print was made. Its
use, however, led to the
appearance of the first
Kodak in 1888.

A simple box camera
was loaded with a roll
of this paper film, suffi-
cient for a hundred cir-
cular pictures, two and
a half inches in diame-
ter, and the wagon load
of wet-plate parapher-
nalia was condensed into
a little box which the
photographer could tuck
under his arm. After
the hundred exposures
were made, however, it
was necessary to return
the camera to the manu-
facturers for develop-
ment and reloading;
and in due course it was
returned to him loaded
for another hundred
shots, and with the fin-
DIZZY ished prints from his
exposed roll.

The paper film was still unsatisfactory,
however, and this led to a search for a
transparent flexible film base which could
be used for carrying the sensitized emul-